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This loss cost the world about half as much as the Marshall Plan later
gave to Western Europe. The American price rise spread inflation
throughout the world. All countries had to reduce their purchases of
dollar goods below their needs, greatly upsetting their recovery plans.

It required only the crippling accident of Britain's icy, snowy winter
of 1947 to bring to a head the economic, social and political crisis of
Western Europe, which might have been avoided had the United
States promptly adapted her economy to her worldwide responsibilities
as the only economic victor of the war.

America's opposition to economic, social and political change in the
outside world made matters worse.

Despite the mildness of die reform movements in Britain and many
other European nations, American Big Business considered them as a
major danger to itself. For there was no telling how far they might be
driven by popular enthusiasm; how much further they might restrict
the world scope of American 'free enterprise'; how greatly they might
affect America's trade supremacy by enabling her allies and ex-enemies
to develop close economic co-operation with the Soviet Union and the
new 'People's Democracies'; how much they might influence the social
and economic concepts of the new United Nations; and, particularly,
how powerful a stimulus the success of reform in Britain and elsewhere
might give to popular demands in America for a change of the
economic order.

The initial dependence of much of the world upon American relief
and reconstruction aid was used from the beginning to discourage
economic unorthodoxy wherever possible and to weaken the forces
that inspired the reform efforts abroad.

This was one of the reasons why Lend Lease assistance to all allies
was abruptly ended the day after the war; and why, on September 18,
1945, ex-President Herbert Hoover, in the name of business, for-
mulated before the Executives Club of Chicago 'certain policies, certain
safeguards, certain limitations we should observe in making any further
commitments'. America, he stated, could not afford to waste her
resources *to subsidize social experiments*. On the contrary, she must
make certain to derive 'some indirect benefits' from the post-war aid
she was to give the world, and 'must have some protection from
socialized foreign trade*.

Bernard M. Baruch, another influential 'elder statesman', insisted:
Ve must be careful when we give aid to other countries, that this aid
is not used to nationalize their industries against us'. Even Walter
Lippmann implicitly accepted the premise that America must aim at